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intended to be not only the biography of a single man, but 
hinged upon this the work of others who touched his life. It 
is an interesting period of history the volume covers : the al- 
most fabulous growth of a continent and the part of a 
Church's missionary work in that development. One rises 
from such a perusal with mingled feelings of praise and re- 
gret — praise for what a small band of men did accomplish, 
and regret as to what might not have been done ! What the 
Church owes its missionaries and heroes may never be fully 
appreciated until too late. Volumes like the present will 
■quicken that sense of admiration and ought to stimulate to 
new energy by pointing out obvious lessons for the future. 



HISTORT. 
A Century of American Diplomacy. Being a brief review of the For- 
eign Relations of the United States, 1 776-1876. By John W. Foster. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 1900. 

There is a timeliness in the appearance of this volume when 
the public mind is directed to the new problems confronting 
American diplomacy in the twentieth century. It makes 
pleasing and interesting reading and is intended to be a 
"popular" book. The style has the distinct charm of the 
author's personality, as he expresses his convictions and 
feelings about men and events in our past century's history. 
It is a spirit of the sincerest pride and of an enthusiastic pa- 
triotism that pervades the volume and gives it freshness and 
vivacity. And if, at any point, the author fails of a just and 
entirely judicial opinion, it is due to this very pardonable tem- 
per. 

One restriction, however, may follow from this. These 
personal sentiments and judgments are, after all, only opin- 
ions and feelings, and not the verdict of the trained historian, 
and so a wrong or contradictory impression may be left, in- 
tentionally or unintentionally. For example, that very com- 
plex nature and personage, but sincerely great statesman, 
Mr. Jefferson, cannot be disposed of by any pragmatical 
method of statement. 

But the volume has a distinct value. To take up a single 
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thread of our national history by means of the records of the 
State Department, and follow it through the fitful changes, 
yet steady persistence of a century and more, is to give a to- 
tal impression of a phase of our national life hardly to be 
gained in any other way. It emphasizes, too, the vital im- 
portance and need of a disciplined and trained diplomatic 
service to treat successfully intricate and delicate questions. 
Curious to state, until one reflects a moment, the most far- 
reaching questions that have arisen in our history were those 
at the very outset of our national life, which were success- 
fully carried through by Franklin, Jay, and the Fathers of the 
Republic. Besides these two named, John Quincy Adams 
and Daniel Webster are particularly admired and praised by 
Mr. Foster, while Thomas Jefferson and some others come 
in for raps. A special chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, 
largely expressive of the views of the present administration, 
closes the work. 

A Short History of American Literature. Designed primarily for 
use in schools and colleges. By Walter C. Bronson, A.M., Professor of 
English Literature in Brown University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1900. 

There has been an inundation of histories of American 
literature in the last few years. Recently we had Mr. Pan- 
coast's, Miss Bates's, Mr. Carpenter's, and now we have Mr. 
Bronson's and Mr. Wendell's, and we are soon to expect 
others. A consensus of these might prove suggestive, and 
we may be able to come back to this in a later issue. Mr. 
Bronson has been able to take advantage of the unusual rich- 
ness of the Brown University and Providence libraries and 
probably others near at hand in and about Boston, and the 
bibliographical material appended is particularly valuable. 
The little volume is written in an easy, agreeable literary style, 
something not always true of "literary" histories — names, 
dates, and references being relegated where they belong, to 
footnotes and appendices. 

The history of the literature is told principally by a suc- 
cession of narratives of the individual authors, and naturally 
the New England school receives the greatest share of at- 



